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~> a portrait of a young British officer in 1832 the manuscript journal of 



Lieut. George Carr’s American and Canadian tour, recently purchased by 
the Library, omits only his weight and the color of his eyes and hair. The essen- 
tial Briton is all there. 

The disarming ingenuousness of his journal is Carr’s defense against pedan- 
try. He is no historian, and his recorded impressions of historical personages 
tell more of himself than of his subjects. Like a cork he bobbed along the St. 
Lawrence and down the Hudson. One might sink him with documentary notes 
but why drown an amusing companion and a sturdy traveller ? 

The temptation to overburden the journal with officially documented refer- 
ences has been resisted. So far as possible explanations, amplifications, or cor- 
rections have been supplied from the diaries of his contemporaries, as though 
Carr, Hone, Fowler, Fanny Kemble and others, amply supplied with guide- 
books and newspapers, were gathered to compare notes of their travels and 
experiences. 

Mrs. Trollope, popular author of Domestic Manners of the Americans (1832), 
would be one of the number, siding with Carr in his opinions of the Yankees, 
and it might have been after such a meeting that Fanny Kemble wrote, “How we 
English folks do cling to our own habits, our own views, our own things, our 
own people; how, in spite of all our wonderings [sic] and scatterings over the 
whole face of the earth, like so many Jews, we never lose our distinct and national 
individuality, nor fail to lay hold of one another’s skirts, to laugh at and de- 
preciate all that differs from that country, which we delight in forsaking for 
any and all others.”* 

Hone would have defended his countrymen, as he did in his diary when Miss 
Kemble’s journal first appeared. 

From the date, 1837, on the inside of the front cover of Lieut. Carr’s journal, 
and from the content of the journal itself, it is evident that his narrative was not 

* [Kemble, Fannie] Frances Anne Butler. Journal. Philadelphia, 1835. v. 1, p. 90. 
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a day by day account, written on tour, but was done from notes and memory 
some time after his return. His chronology and descriptions suffered from the 
delay, and the discrepancies between accepted historical statement and his records 
should not, therefore, seriously disturb less volatile chroniclers. 

To recreate the background against which the lieutenant did his turn, the 
diaries of Philip Hone, Fanny Kemble, and Thomas Fowler are invaluable. And, 
ten years later, Dickens found the American scene not greatly changed. Carr's 
route may be followed almost step by step in the prints in the Library's Stokes 
collection. For sober reading, the titles suggested by the Library's Canada Ex- 
hibition list, 1935, and the relevant material for Canadian and local United States 
history outlined in “A Guide to the Reference Collections of The New York 
Public Library" ( Bulletin , June, September, 1936. v. 40, p. 532-534, 801-812) 
are recommended. 

The journal is written in a fine, almost spidery hand, the typical, legible hand 
of an educated Englishman of the time, on the ruled pages of a 12° blank book. 
The journal itself fills 112 numbered pages, followed by 20 pages of original and 
quoted verse. At the end are a quotation, describing the City of Washington, 
from Thomas Moore, a table of distances covered on the tour, notes of important 
dates in American history and on the sizes of the Great Lakes, topographical data, 
and a note on the U. S. S. Pennsylvania. On the inside of the front cover is 
written “George Carr, Rifle Brigade, June 27th 1837." Four small views 
(Pendleton's Lith. Boston) of “Niagara Falls," “State House, Boston," “Que- 
bec," and “Trenton Falls" are pasted on the verso of the first flyleaf and its 
facing page. On the page facing the first of the manuscript is a map of the tour, 
drawn by Carr. A loose map, also by Carr, shows the courses of a voyage from 
England to Halifax and return, 1831 and 1834. 
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A SHORT TOUR THROUGH THE 
UNITED STATES & CANADAS 

From Oct’r ioth to Dec’r 31ST 1832 
[By George Kirwan Carr, Rifle Brigade, Halifax] 

Wednesday Oct'r 10th 1832. 

Having obtained two months leave of absense, I started on Wednesday, 
October 10th 1832, at past 2, from Halifax, Nova Scotia with my dear 
friend and brother Officer, Richard Henry Fitz Herbert, and Henry Deedes 1 
of the 34th Regt : ( A D C. to Sir Peregrine Maitland, 2 ) in the Emily, Brigantine 
Packet for Boston U S : the wind being at the time anything but in our favor, 
and blowing very strong indeed, however having the letter bags on board we 
were forced to start, so off we went — the Captain consoling us by saying 
that, 60 hours was the general passage, and that he had done it in 50. We got 
as far as Manger's beach (about 5 miles from Halifax) when the Skipper 
informed us that he intended to anchor there for the night, as he could make 
no way scarcely, the wind being dead against us. We immediately got the boat 
and went on shore to call on the worthy owner of the Island, and from whom 
it takes its name, Mr Mac Nab, 3 and fortunately found him at home, and his 
Wife and two daughters — They begged us to stay and take tea with them, 
which polite invitation we could not refuse, altho’ it was not more than 6 oclock, 
& we had not dined — however they were particularly kind & civil to us, and 
we did not leave the house till past 10 oclock, with a promise to go and breakfast 
there the following morning, if we remained. 



Thursday Octr 11th 

The next morning found us still in our old Quarters, the wind being as foul as 
ever for us, & blowing much harder. Mr Mac Nab very kindly sent off his own 

1 George Kirwan Carr. Joined the British Army in England, 1830; appointed to the Rifle 
Brigade, Halifax, 1831; adjutant and 1st lieut., 1835; captain, 1840; retired, 1843. 

Richard Henry Fitz Herbert. Joined the Rifle Brigade, 1827; 1st lieut. in 1832; captain, 1839; 
major, 1847; retired, 1848. 

Henry Deedes was captain in the 34th, or Cumberland, regiment in 1832. British Army 
registers, 1830-1849. 

2 Lieutenant-Governor and Commander in Chief of... Nova Scotia [Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
k.c.b.] sailed for England on October 8, 1832. The Albion, New York, October 27, 1832. 

3 Peter McNab, a British naval officer, settled in Halifax about 1758. He acquired an island 
near the harbor, and gave his name to it. His son, Peter, 1767-1847, who inherited from him, 
was a member of the legislative council of Nova Scotia. The second Peter’s son James, 1792- 
1871, also a member of the legislative council, represented Halifax in the House of Assembly, 
Nova Scotia (1840). Peter (second) married Joanna Cullerton in 1789. His son James was 
one of a large family. Dictionary of Canadian biography. 
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boat for us, which was much larger and safer than the one belonging to the 
Emily. We found our “host” had prepared all the delicacies of the Season for 
us, and we had a most comfortable breakfast. After that important meal was 
over, Mr Mac Nab and Deedes started off in the boat for Halifax, but Fitz 
and myself preferred a ramble over the Island, and a most lovely spot it is, of 
about 1000 acres, partly cultivated & most beautifully wooded down to the 
Water’s edge. We walked about till nearly 4 oclock, when we bent our steps 
in the direction of where our Ship was — and to our dismay found her “High 
and dry” — She had dragged her anchor, and drifted in-shore, and the tide 
going out, had left her in this delightful situation — however about 8 oclock, 
(high water) with the assistance of the Buoy-boat, which had been sent down 
from Halifax and another Schooner, we succeeded in getting her afloat, and 
at last making her anchor fast, and she had received no damage — so we retired 
quietly to rest' — to try and sleep in a berth only 4 foot 6 inches long (my 
heighth being 5ft 9 & inches) but that was only a trifle. 

Friday Oct’r 12th 

I was rejoiced about x / 2 past 7 the next morning to hear a great noise on deck, 
and immediately put my head out at the Sky-light to enquire the cause, and 
found from the Skipper that the Wind had changed a little in our favour, and 
therefore that he intended to make a start — We weighed anchor about 8 
oclock and set sail, taking “one last fond look” at the Town of Halifax as 
we turned the Corner of Sambro Point. We got on tolerably well till about 
6 oclock, when it shewed every inclination to be squally, and about 8 a very 
heavy gale of wind came on, with a nasty sea. The horrid “Ship” rolled awefully, 
every thing down in the little dirty stinking Cabin was tumbled about, and in 
fact we poor “Landsmen” (although Fitz & I are very good sailors) were 
about as miserable as possible I will not give a full and daily account of our 
voyage to Boston as it was too wretched and miserable to think of — much 
more to write about — it will be enough to say, that after 3 more very heavy 
gales of wind (all of which came in the night too to comfort us) we anchored 
off the Long Wharf, Boston, on Saturday Evening Octr 20th about y 2 past 6, 
having been 11 most miserable days at sea, instead of 60 hours as we expected. 
For four days we were never out of our berths, we had a large round of Beef 
lashed to the table between us — the bread, Brandy, Water &c hanging by 
Strings from the Skylight, and each had his Knife, and tumbler under his 
pillow — plates & forks being unnecessary pieces of furniture. We landed at 
Boston about 7 and immediately started off with our baggage for the Tremont 
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Hotel, 4 not a little delighted to find ourselves on “terra firma” again, and with a 
determination never to trust our precious lives to the wind and waves in the 
“Emily” again. The Tremont Hotel is certainly a very handsome building. It is of 
Quincy granite, with a very fine Portico in front nearly 30 feet high, supported by 
fluted columns. The inside is particularly comfortable, clean and well arranged 
and the * helps very civil and attentive — the Table d’hote very good, and tho’ 
last not least, the charges are very moderate. The hours of feeding did not at 
all agree with us — for coming in very hungry soon after 7 , the first thing we 
naturally did, was to ask what we could have to eat, much to the Help’s (the 
Waitor of America) dismay. Tea he informed us had been at 6, and Supper 
was not ’till 9” ! 5 however after we had told him our history, he was very civil 
and got something ready for us directly. After this we took a short ramble 
through the Streets but did not see them at all to advantage, as it was late, and 
most of the Shops were shut up. We went to the Market, which is a fine building 

— very clean and well lighted, and appeared to be tolerably well stocked with 
goods of all kinds. We soon returned to the Tremont, and retired to rest, quite 
delighted with the prospect of a clean and comfortable bed in a good Hotel, 
instead of a miserable wretched little berth in the Emily Packet in a gale of wind. 

Sunday Oct’r 21st 

We ’rose with the Lark, and took a walk before breakfast (8 oclock) round 
the Common, which is the Mall — a public walk, with a row of trees round it, 
and returned by the Crescent Pond , a small sheet of water. After breakfast 
was over, we started for the upper part of the Town to see all the beauty and 
fashon going to the different Churches Some of the latter we did see, but I 
grieve to say, not one of the former — What had become of them, or whether 
there ever had been any, I cannot say, but certainly I never saw so little beauty 
in a Town before in my life. At 2 oclock we dined at the Table d’hote, with a 
very large party, principally Yankees, and in the Afternoon we went to Church 

— a neat little building nearly opposite the Hotel. I was very sorry to find on our 
return from Church that poor Deedes had not been at all well, and had sent 
for a Doctor, who had told him, that to think of taking the tour in [the] state 

* Helps — are Waiters. 

4 “Here shall the weary find repose, sheltered from the scorching heat by day and the malignant 
blast by night.” From the cornerstone speech, July 4, 1828, delivered by Major Russell, and quoted 
in: Bowen, A. Picture of Boston. Boston, 1829. The hotel and the ceremonies are described on 
pages 200-204. The Tremont House was opened to the public on October 16, 1829. Isaiah Rogers 
was the architect. See also Charles Dickens’ description of the Tremont House in American notes 
..., 1842. 

5 Hotel mealtimes in Boston, as advertised by the Exchange Coffee House, were: Breakfast, 
8 to 10; Dinner at 2 o’clock during the week and half past 1 on Sunday. Tea from 6 to 7, and 
Supper from 9 to 11. Bowen, p. 205. 



